Fifty Years of Iron and Steel

separate paper, but I understand it must only
be a feature of my address.

The subject has been treated by many
writers: the late James M. Swank, E. A. Smith,
Miss Armes of Birmingham and others. A
paper read by James Bowron, at the long to be
remembered meeting of the Institute in Birm-
ingham, Alabama, is quite complete and should
be read by everyone desiring to be thoroughly
familiar with the Southern industry.

It is somewhat difficult to differentiate the
South metallurgically. Mason & Dixon's line
and all East of the Mississippi, except Florida,
Mississippi and Louisiana, would probably in-
clude it.

Before the Civil War no iron was made in
the South with mineral fuel, but charcoal fur-
naces were quite common, as well as forges.
As early as 1725 a furnace was built in Virginia
on property owned by Captain Washington,
brother of George Washington. The ruins of this
furnace can still be seen. Small furnaces were
in operation through the Eighteenth and Nine-
teenth centuries. Ship-plates of exceptionally
good quality were made in the South before the
war from charcoal blooms. The war practi-